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FOREWORD 


Argentina  is  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  beef  and  veal,  a  major  exporter  of  hides 
and  skins,  wool,  and  other  animal  products.  The  livestock  and  meat  situation  in  Argen- 
tina is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  U.S.  livestock  industry.  Western  European 
countries  import  the  bulk  of  Argentina's  refrigerated  beef.  However,  the  quantities  and 
prices  of  Argentine  beef  available  for  export  to  Europe  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  quantities  and  prices  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

This  study  of  the  Argentine  livestock  industry,  one  of  a  series  designed  to  help  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  livestock  industry  to  keep  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  meat  and  livestock  exporting  countries,  was  prepared  as  a  result  of  the  author's 
visit  to  Argentina  in  August  and  September  1966.  While  there  he  was  assisted  by 
numerous  Argentine  individuals  and  organizations  whose  help  he  acknowledges  grate- 
fully. This  study  supersedes  Recent  Trends  in  Argentina's  Livestock  Industry,  FAS-M- 
94,  Aug.   1960. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  special  thanks  to  Juan  Jose  Ferron,  Sub-General 
Manager,  National  Meat  Board;  Dr.  Jose  Moreno,  Director  General  of  Livestock  Devel- 
opment, Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Quevedo,  Director  General  of 
Livestock,  National  Institute  of  Agricultural  Technology  (INTA);  Alcides  Iglesias,  and 
Mr.  Bartolme  Bautista,  Director  General  and  Public  Relations  Assistant,  respectively,  of 
the  Hereford  Breeders  Association;  Justo  Fernandez,  Manager  of  Field  Operations, 
Burge  and  Born;  Adolf o  Fernandez,  agricultural  equipment  manufacture,  Tandil,  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Emilio  Gimeno,  Director  General  of  Animal  Sanitation, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  author  also  expresses  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Dodson,  Agricultural 
Attache,  and  his  staff,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  for  their  valuable 
assistance. 


James  P.  Hartman,  Director, 
Livestock  and  Meat  Products  Division 
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Q.  MARTIN  MORGAN,  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


The  Argentine  economy  continues  to  be  confronted 
with  a  number  of  complex  problems  which  are  reflected 
in  inflation  and  a  sporadic  but  slow  economic  growth 
rate.  The  status  of  the  national  economy  has  a  strong 
influence  on  individual  segments  such  as  the  livestock 
industry.  The  manufacturing  industry,  which  accounts 
for  about  35  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  is  in 
need  of  modernization  while  agriculture,  with  16  per- 
cent, needs  more  remurlerative  prices  to  expand  output. 

The  economy  is  handicapped  by  a  relatively  large 
external  debt.  The  estimated  30  percent  rate  of  inflation 
in  1966,  although  down  slightly  from  the  previous 
year's,  indicates  the  magnitude  of  this  problem.  Heavy 
budget  deficits,  inadequate  management  of  the  money 
supply,  and  recurring  political  crises  which  have  hin- 
dered efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  are  some 
of  the  factors  involved.  The  "why"  of  Argentina's  fail- 
ure to  achieve  economic  growth — measured  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  country's  output  is  virtually  stationary 
— is  a  perplexing  question  in  view  of  the  bountiful 
resources  the  country  possesses. 

Agricultural  products,  including  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  account  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
Argentina's  foreign  exchange  earnings.    Many  factors 


affect  the  international  market  for  agricultural  products 
and  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  year  to  year.  The 
axiom  that  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  agricultural 
exports  are  not  proportionate  with  quantities  exported 
certainly  is  applicable  to  Argentina's  exports  of  livestock 
and  meat  products.  In  1964  and  1965,  Argentina's 
export  supplies  of  livestock  and  meat  products  were 
relatively  low  and  her  foreign  exchange  earnings  rela- 
tively high.  Since  mid- 1966,  Argentine  export  supplies 
have  been  large  and  export  prices  low. 

In  contrast,  world  market  prices  for  grain  were  rela- 
tively good  in  1966.  Consequently,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment encouraged  farmers  to  produce  more  grain  in 
1966  by  increasing  grain  support  prices.  In  this  report, 
the  author  includes  a  brief  evaluation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Argentine  livestock  and  grain  enterprises. 
His  conclusion  is  that  even  though  there  is  a  competitive 
as  well  as  complementary  range  for  these  two  enter- 
prises, many^  farmers  have  substantial  room  for  addi- 
tional complementary  production.  Recent  appeals  by 
Argentine  Government  officials  to  farmers  for  increased 
grain  production,  without  any  curtailment  of  expansion 
programs  for  livestock,  indicates  that  they  believe  addi- 
tional complementary  production  is  possible. 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  FACTORS 


importance  of  Industry 

Although  contributing  less  than  20  percent  to  the 
GNP,  agricuhure  accounts  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
Argentina's  foreign  exchange  earnings.  In  the  exports 
bringing  in  this  foreign  exchange,  livestock  and  livestock 
products  account  for  about  half  of  the  national  value. 

Argentina  is  the  leading  exporter  of  beef  and  veal. 
Usually  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of  Argentine  beef 
and  veal,  carcass  weight,  80  million  pounds  of  mutton 
and  lamb,  and  20  million  of  pork,  move  into  inter- 


1  One  hectare  equals  2.47   acres. 


national  trade  each  year.  In  addition,  some  250  to  300 
million  pounds  of  wool,  350  million  pounds  of  hides  and 
skins,  and  60  million  pounds  of  animal  fats  are  exported 
each  year. 

Argentina  has  a  land  area  of  about  280  million 
hectares  ^  of  which  128  million  are  used  principally  for 
livestock  as  contrasted  with  only  28  million  for  other 
agricultural  enterprises. 

The  Pampa  region — including  parts  of  the  Provinces 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  San 
Luis,  and  La  Pampa — occupy  about  56  million  hectares, 
of  which  44  million  (66  percent)  are  devoted  to  live- 
stock and  11  million  (17  percent)  to  crops.   The  area 


Table  1.— ARGENTINA:   Value  of  exports,  1961-65 


Commodity 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

294 

282 

4 

2 

9 

13 

129 

112 

58 

50 

31 

29 

65 

75 

Million  Million  Million 

dollars  dollars  dollars 

Beef  and  veal 183  211  285 

Pork 3  2  6 

Mutton  and  lamb  12  14  15 

Wool   _      :     142  145  161 

Hides  and  skins 7?  92  78 

Dairy  products 32  28  .           32 

Other  livestock  products 65  50  88 

Total  livestock  products 516  542  665 

Grains 217  370  307 

Other  crops 171  237  219 

Other  exports  ^ 60  67  174 

Total  exports   '  964  1,216  1,365 

1  Includes  sugar  and  some  partially  processed  crops,  as  well  as  industrial  items. 

Source:    Meat — Resena   1964  and   1965   and  Comercio  Exterior  Argentino,   1965,  Tormo  1. 


590 


526 
169 

125 


1,410 


563 


602 
219 
109 


1,493 


in  livestock  is  distributed  as  follows:  30  million  hectares 
of  natural  pasture;  7.5  million  of  perennial  seeded 
pasture  (including  alfalfa);  and  6.5  million  of  winter 
forages  (cereals)  and  summer  forages  (sorghum  and 
millet). 

The  Pampa  region  is  not  uniform  with  respect  to 
rainfall  and  quality  of  soils.  There  is  a  humid  region 
with  28  to  38  inches  of  annual  rainfall  that  includes  the 
littoral  Pampa  (Necochea,  Bolivar,  Lincoln  in  Buenos 
Aires  Province,  and  Marcos  Juarez,  in  Cordoba  Prov- 
ince); further  to  the  west  stretches  a  sub-humid  area 
with  24  to  28  inches  of  rain  that  extends  to  Dorrego, 
Saavedra,  and  Pellegrini  in  Buenos  Aires  Province,  Gen- 
eral Pico  in  La  Pampa  Province,  and  Western  Cordoba. 
To  the  west  of  this  line  is  a  semi-arid  region  with  20  to 
24  inches  of  rain  that  reaches  to  Teniente  Origone, 
Bernasconi  and  Victoria  in  La  Pampa,  eastern  San  Luis 
Province,  and  mid-western  Cordoba.  In  the  humid  and 
semihumid  sectors  of  the  Pampa  region  there  are  28 
million  hectares  of  plowable  land,  half  devoted  to  crops 
and  the  other  half  to  livestock,  while  in  the  semi-arid 
sector  with  19  million  arable  hectares,  10  million  are 
usable  for  crops  and  9  million  for  livestock. 


Pampa  region 


It  is  estimated  that  75  percent  of  the  cattle  and  55 
percent  of  the  sheep  are  produced  in  the  Pampa  region. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  cattle  on  natural  pasture  is  0.6 
to  1  animal  unit  per  hectare;  on  temporary  pasture 
(annual  or  perennial)  1.2  to  1.8  units;  on  seeded  peren- 
nials (including  alfalfa)  1.8  to  2.2  units.  According  to 
the  Argentine   Department   of  Agriculture,   the   latter 


could  reach  2.4  to  3  units  with  rotational  grazing  and 
3.3  to  3.7  units  with  use  of  supplementary  rations — 
silage,  hay,  or  grains.  The  present  level  of  meat  output 
— at  100  to  150  kilograms  per  hectare — could  thus  be 
increased  to  300  or  even  500  kilograms. 

Public  encouragement  is  being  offered  producers  to 
make  improvements,  with  increasing  response.  The 
National  Commission  of  Agricultural  Promotion 
(PROAGRO),  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Bank  of 
the  Nation,  has  been  extending  credits  for  the  seeding 
of  improved  pastures.  In  1965,  loans  were  given  to 
5,900  producers  for  a  total  value  of  1,770  million  pesos 
($10  million)  for  seeding  of  800,000  hectares  to  pas- 
tures; in  the  first  8  months  of  1966,  the  loans  benefitted 
7,700  producers  for  a  value  of  3,401  million  pesos  ($17 
million)  for  the  planting  of  907,000  hectares. 

In  other  measures  to  assist  cattlemen,  credits  are 
being  granted  by  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  and  the  Bank 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purchase  of 
pedigree  breeding  stock.  The  Central  Bank  has  author- 
ized rediscounts  to  private  banks  for  the  same  purpose. 
Furthermore,  farmers  currently  can,  for  purposes  of 
paying  taxes,  deduct  from  their  taxable  income  the 
investments  in  specified  goods  that  will  contribute  to 
increased  production,  including  purchases  of  machinery 
and  implements,  metallic  silos,  and  other  materials  pro- 
duced by  the  metallurgical  industry;  50  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  tractors;  and  the  difference  between 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  farmers'  heifers  and 
female  calves  at  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
The  latter  difference  is  deductible  irrespective  of  wheth- 
er the  increase  results  from  new  purchases  of  female 
stock,  or  their  retention. 


Marginal  zones 


The  high  value  of  land  in  the  Pampa  region  has 
caused  some  cattle  breeders  to  move  outside  that  region, 
mainly  to  the  Province  of  Corrientes  and  to  the  sub- 
tropical zones  in  northern  Santa  Fe,  where  Cebu,  Santa 
Gertrudis,  Brangus  Bradford  and  their  native  crosses  are 
produced.  Improved  transportation,  communication, 
and  municipal  facilities,  however,  are  needed  to  stimu- 
late livestock  production  in  these  marginal  areas. 


perimenting  with  this  breed  and  British  breed  crosses 
for  beef  production.  Dairy  cattle  in  Argentina  consist 
predominantly  of  the  Friesian  or  Holando  Argentine 
breed,  last  estimated  at  6  million  head. 

Sheep. — Numbers  as  of  mid- 1965  were  estimated  at 
49  million  head,  about  2  million  above  the  1956-60 
average.  About  55  percent  of  the  sheep  are  located  in 
the  Pampa  region,  with  the  heaviest  concentration  in 
the  southern  half  of  Buenos  Aires  Province.  About  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  are  in  the  semi-arid  Patagonia 


Table  2.— ARGENTINA:  Livestock  numbers  averagts  1951-55  and  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 


Yeari 


Cattle 


Sheep 


1  As  of  June  30.     -  Data  for  4  years.     1951  data  not  available.     ^  Preliminary. 


Hogs 


1,000  head  1,000  head  1,000  head 

Average : 

1951-55  2 42,438  47,317  3,484 

1956-60   43,385  47,291  3,608 

Annual: 

1961  43,165  50,150  3,387 

1962  43,300  45,705  3,115 

1963  40,344  46,067  3,415 

1964  42,300  47,500  3,400 

1965  45,000  49,000  3,700 

1966  3  47,000  48,500  4,000 


Livestock  numbers 


Ca«/e.^Numbers  in  Argentina  as  of  mid-1965  were 
estimated  at  about  45  million,  about  5  million  above  the 
cyclical  low  of  1963.  Herd  rebuilding  began  in  1964 
and  continued  into  1965  and  1966.  Unofficial  estimates 
placed  the  1966  numbers  at  50  million  head,  which 
indicates  that  the  reported  numbers  for  previous  years 
may  have  been  underestimated.  Total  cattle  numbers 
were  estimated  at  47.5  million  as  of  Sept.  30,  1965.^ 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  cattle  are  beef 
breeds.  The  most  recent  national  census,  conducted  in 
1960,  showed  the  leading  breeds  to  be  the  Shorthorn 
and  Angus — each  accounting  for  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  countrywide  total — followed  by  the  Hereford  breed, 
with  some  10  percent.  Since  then,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  Angus  has  probably  surpassed  that  of  Short- 
horns, while  the  Hereford  proportion  has  also  been  on 
the  increase. 

Brahman  and  Santa  Gertrudis  breeds  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Argentina  for  use  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  considered  to  be  more  adaptable 
than  the  British  breeds.  An  increasing  interest  is  devel- 
oping in  Charolais  and  a  number  of  cattlemen  are  ex- 


region,  with  the  remainder  scattered  throughout  the 
northern  and  western  areas. 

The  most  popular  breeds  of  sheep  in  Argentina — 
ranked  by  numbers — are  the  Corriedale,  Lincoln, 
Merino,  and  Romney  Marsh;  the  Lincoln  and  Corrie- 
dale are  the  most  popular  in  the  Pampa  region  where 
fat  lambs  and  medium-to-coarse  wools  are  produced. 
Merino  sheep  predominate  in  Patagonia,  while  Romney 
Marsh  are  popular  in  the  north. 

Hogs. — There  were  about  3.7  million  head  of  hogs  in 
Argentina  in  mid- 1965,  approximately  the  same  as  the 
1956-60  average.  The  Duroc  Jersey  and  Poland  China 
breeds  predominate;  however,  these  two  breeds  are 
often  crossed  for  pork  production,  which  resuhs  in  a 
large  number  of  mixed  breeds. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  the  hogs  are  located  in  the  dairy 
and  grain  producing  areas  of  the  Pampa.  In  many  in- 
stances, pigs  are  fed  whey  from  cheese  factories,  or 
skim  milk  and  poor  quality  feedgrains  (i.e.,  grain  that 
would  not  be  sold  for  top  domestic  or  export  price). 


Production  practices 


2  Government  survey,  September  30,  1965. 


Although  conditions  vary  widely  from  one  part  of 
Argentina  to  the  other,  livestock  operations  tend  to  be 
relatively  large.   According  to  the  census  of  1960,  there 


were  122  properties  in  the  Pampa  with  cattle  herds  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  head.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
cattle  in  that  region  were  in  herds  numbering  more  than 
1 ,000  each.  Many  of  the  cattle  producers  in  the  Pampa 
also  stock  substantial  numbers  of  sheep  on  their  prop- 
erties. Most  of  the  dairy  cattle  are  in  this  area,  which 
accounts  for  appreciable  numbers  of  the  cattle  found  in 
herds  of  less  than  1,000  head. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  produced  almost  exclusively  on 
pastures  of  grass  and  other  green  forage.  Grain  is 
considered  too  expensive  to  utilize  for  livestock  feed 
except  for  feeding  purebred  stock  and  as  a  supplement 
for  other  breeding  stock.  Because  of  its  fertile  soil,  mild 
climate  and  wide  distribution  of  rainfall,  much  of  the 
Pampa  has  become  labeled  as  a  livestock  breeding  area; 
the  southern  and  western  areas  are  known  as  fattening 
areas.  Feeder  cattle  are  moved,  especially  in  the  spring 
months,  from  the  breeding  areas  to  the  fattening  areas. 
However,  both  breeding  and  fattening  operations  are 
carried  out  in  all  areas.  There  is  an  appreciable  move- 
ment of  feeder  cattle  within  areas.  Grazing  conditions, 
naturally,  are  best  in  the  spring  months  and,  depending 
upon  rainfall,  pasture  conditions  vary  somewhat  from 
one  year  to  the  next. 

Even  though  cattle  and  sheep  are  not  fed  grain,  live- 
stock and  grain  are  complementary  enterprises.  All 
livestock  farms  produce  grain  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a 
complementary  range  and  a  competitive  range  for  these 
two  enterprises.  There  is  still  room  under  the  present 
pasture-crop  rotation  system  of  production  to  increase 
the  output  of  both  livestock  and  grain  on  virtually  all  of 
the  existing  farms. 

The  pasture-crop  rotation  system  of  the  fertile  Pampa 
area  has  not  been  given  due  recognition  because  one 
never  sees  all  of  the  component  parts  of  the  system  on  a 
particular  property  in  its  best  light  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  true  even  on  the  more  progressive  estancias. 
Usually  the  pastures  are  plowed  and  cultivated  for  crops 
when  they  become  infested  with  weeds  and  undesirable 
plants  and  their  carrying  capacity  is  reduced.  This  has 
led  many  visitors  to  the  Pampa  to  conclude  that  numer- 
ous pastures  were  deteriorating  from  repeated  grazing 
without  the  addition  of  fertilizers. 

The  pasture-crop  rotation  system  generally  is  as  fol- 
lows: When  part  of  the  land  is  shifted  from  pasture, 
the  first-year  crops  consist  of  corn,  barley,  sorghum, 
flax,  and  sometimes  potatoes.  Then,  for  the  next  three 
years,  the  land  is  planted  to  wheat.  In  the  fall,  follow- 
ing the  last  wheat  harvest,  the  land  is  planted  to  oats 
which  are  grazed  by  livestock  throughout  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  the  livestock  are  removed  so  that  the  oats 
will  mature  and  the  crop  is  harvested  for  grain.  The 
land  is  then  left  to  revert  to  "natural  pasture."  It  is 
surprising  that  many  pastures  in  the  major  livestock 
areas  will  reseed  naturally  after  some  four  years  in 
crops.    These  pastures  produce  luxuriant   growth  for 


about  4  to  6  years  and  will  last  up  to  about  9  years 
before  weed  infestation  and  undesirable  plant  growth 
make  it  necessary  to  again  crop  the  land. 

In  some  instances,  pasture  lands  in  the  rotation  sys- 
tem, usually  the  most  fertile  and  best  suited  for  the 
purpose,  are  seeded  to  alfalfa,  clover,  and  improved 
grasses.  One  reliable  source  estimates  that  only  about 
one  million  hectares  of  land  have  been  seeded  to  im- 
proved pastures  and  alfalfa  in  recent  years.  Other  esti- 
mates of  the  total  area  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  improved 
grasses  range  up  to  9  million  hectares.  When  seeded 
with  these  mixtures,  alfalfa  is  dominant  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  after  about  5  years  the  grasses,  including  the 
natural  seeded  ones,  take  over.  Even  though  the  current 
acreage  is  appreciably  less,  9  million  or  more  hectares 
may  have  been  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  improved  grasses. 

Although  agricultural  experts  claim  that  all  Southern 
Hemisphere  soils  are  deficient  in  phosphates,  Argentine 
farmers  do  not  believe  their  soils  are  deficient  in  this 
plant  nutrient.  When  "natural  seeded"  pastures  wiU 
carry  about  two  head  of  cattle  per  hectare  as  a  result  of 
the  above-described  crop  rotation  system  without  ferti- 
lizer, it  is  easy  to  understand  why  farmers  are  not 
interested  in  applying  fertilizers. 

With  adequate  initial  fertilizers  and  biannual  top 
dressing  of  phosphates,  alfalfa  would  probably  remain 
dominant  for  a  longer  period  in  the  pastures  and  the 
carrying  capacity  would  be  increased  appreciably.  The 
point  to  be  considered  is  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
economical.  It  is  possible  that  some  fertilization  of 
crops  in  the  pasture-crop  rotation  would  be  profitable. 
Fertilizer  applied  to  grain  could  result  in  increased  yields 
per  hectare  of  grain  and  some  residual  benefits  to  pas- 
tures. In  marginal  areas  where  the  soils  are  not  very 
fertile,  fertilizers  and  seeded  pastures  are  prerequisites 
for  increased  livestock  production. 


Diseases 


Disease  is  a  cause  of  heavy  losses  to  Argentine  live- 
stock producers.  Foremost  is  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
brucellosis,  and  tuberculosis.  The  combined  losses  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  brucellosis  probably  exceed 
20  percent  for  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle;  tuberculosis 
is  most  prevalent  in  dairy  cattle  and  largely  confined  to 
them. 

The  Argentine  calf  crop  and  its  annual  turn-off 
(cattle  slaughter  as  a  percentage  of  inventory  numbers) 
reflect  the  extent  of  losses  from  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  brucellosis.  The  national  average  calf  crop  is  about 
63  percent  and  the  turn-off  is  between  20  and  25  per- 
cent. With  eradication  of  these  two  diseases  and  more 
supplemental  feed  of  both  breeder  and  feeder  stock,  the 
calf  crop  could  average  about  90  percent  and  the  turn- 
off  approximate  35  percent. 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  controlling 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Argentina;  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  vaccinate  cattle  every  4  months,  including 
calves  over  3  months  of  age.  Argentine  officials  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  vaccinating  sheep  and 
hogs.  However,  at  present  they  are  concentrating  on 
improvements  in  the  cattle  vaccination  program.  The 
veterinary  officials  are  held  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  vaccines  distributed  to  farmers, 
and  for  issuing  vaccination  certificates  to  them  upon 
presentation  by  farmers  of  evidence  (empty  vials)  of 
vaccination  of  their  herds.  Farmers  must  present  these 
vaccination  certificates  before  they  can  sell  their  cattle. 
The  Argentine  Veterinary  Department  is  conducting 
research  and  experimentation  with  the  objective  of 
producing  improved  vaccines  for  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. The  vaccines  currently  being  used  are  not  100 
percent  effective;  however,  the  degree  of  immunity  holds 
steady  for  about  3  months  and  then  declines  sharply. 
About  60  percent  of  the  reported  outbreaks  occur  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  after  vaccination,  and  40  percent 
in  the  fourth  month.  Nevertheless,  at  present  it  is  not 
considered  to  be  economical  to  vaccinate  every  3 
months. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  planning  a  new  pro- 
cedure to  encourage  farmers  to  report  outbreaks  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  promptly  so  that  proper  controls 
can  be  established  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading 
beyond  the  immediate  area  of  the  outbreak.  This  pro- 
cedure would  include  immediate  revaccination  of  all 
cattle  on  the  property  or  properties  when  an  outbreak 
occurs,  and  concurrently  compulsory  vaccination  of  all 
cattle  on  all  neighboring  properties.  Veterinary  officials 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  measures,  along  with  im- 
proved vaccines,  could  result  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  outbreaks  to  one-tenth  of  the  current  level. 

With  brucellosis,  Argentine  officials  are  confronted 
with  a  difficult  task.  Undoubtedly  it  will  require  diligent 
efforts  and  a  number  of  years  to  bring  this  costly  disease 
under  control.  Reportedly,  25  percent  of  Argentine 
cows  are  brucellosis  reactors.  Officials  state  that  such  a 
large  number  of  cows  could  not  be  eliminated  from  the 
breeding  herds  without  drastic  effect  on  beef  production. 
The  majority  of  the  ranchers  are  now  vaccinating  all 
heifer  calves  against  brucellosis. 


Land  values,  taxes 


The  value  of  land  in  Argentina  generally  decreases 
with  the  increasing  distance  from  Buenos  Aires.  Land 
within  close  proximity  of  the  capital  city  has  a  financial 
value  which  is  obviously  above  the  economic  value. 
Conversely,  land  located  quite  some  distance  from 
Buenos  Aires  may  be  valued  below  its  economic  poten- 
tial.  Improvement  in  public  facilities,  especially  express 


roads  and  communication  facilities,  would  stimulate 
land  development  and  livestock  production  in  the  rela- 
tively less  fertile  areas  of  northern  and  western  Argen- 
tina. Parts  of  Argentina  currently  are  readily  accessible 
only  by  airplane. 

Typical,  good  ranch  land  within  a  radius  of  400  to 
500  miles  of  Buenos  Aires  is  valued  at  about  US$600 
per  hectare — near  the  average  value  of  farm  land  in  the 
Corn  Belt  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  a  2,000  hectare 
property,  which  is  not  an  unusually  large  ranch  in 
Argentina,  has  a  market  value  of  US$1.2  million.  At  15 
percent  interest,  the  current  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
Argentina,  this  money  deposited  in  an  Argentine  bank 
would  earn  about  US$180,000  annually.  Since  inflation 
was  30  percent  in  1966,  anyone  with  money  in  an 
Argentine  bank  or  investment  company  at  15  percent 
interest  would  have  experienced  a  net  loss.  Inflation  and 
the  fact  that  livestock  and  grain  are  complementary 
enterprises  in  Argentina  offset  to  a  large  degree  the 
apparent  high  costs  of  land  for  livestock  farming  in 
Argentina.  Many  properties  were  purchased  or  inher- 
ited by  the  present  owners  when  land  values  were  lower. 
Land  is  one  of  the  best  investments  for  hedging  against 
future  inflation.  About  75  percent  of  the  area  farmed  is 
owned  by  producers  who  work  the  land. 

Land  taxes  are  assessed  by  each  province.  A  basic 
tax  is  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  land 
and  the  budget  requirements  of  the  particular  province. 
Generally,  each  provincial  government  has  an  additional 
tax  which  is  assessed  at  a  specific  rate  for  a  specific  time 
to  pay  for  roads,  public  buildings,  and  other  community 
facilities.  Certain  provinces  vary  the  tax  rate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  size  of  the  land  holdings.  Reportedly, 
this  is  a  type  of  tax  policy  which  may  be  used  more 
extensively  in  the  future  to  encourage  greater  output 
per  hectare. 

The  total  land  taxes  in  1965,  assessed  for  three  indi- 
vidual land  holdings  in  three  separate  provinces  were: 
(1)  Buenos  Aires,  1,540  hectares  at  461  pesos  per 
hectare:  (2)  Santa  Fe,  1,600  hectares  at  765  pesos  per 
hectare;  and  (3)  Cordoba,  2,081  hectares  at  284  pesos 
per  hectare.  Taxes  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  value, 
irrespective  of  land  use,  although  in  some  cases  land  use 
may  be  indicative  of  value. 


Livestock  taxes 


Each  province  levies  taxes  on  sales  of  livestock  at 
point  of  sale;  also,  taxes  are  levied  on  sales  of  other 
agricultural  products.  The  "basic"  taxes  on  sales  of 
livestock  by  province  average  about  2  percent.  As  in 
the  case  of  land  taxes,  additional  taxes  may  be  levied  on 
sales  of  livestock  for  a  specific  purpose  for  a  specified 
period.  Many  farmers  interpret  the  Meat  Board  fee  of 
2.35  percent  levied  on  all  sales  of  slaughter  animals  as  a 
tax.    Thus  they  state  that  the  total  tax  on  sales  of 


slaughter  cattle  is  from  5-7  percent.  Taxes  levied  on 
sales  of  other  cattle  are  the  same  as  for  slaughter  cattle, 
although  there  is  no  Meat  Board  fee  involved. 


Rural  wages 


Workers  on  livestock  farms  are  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  minimum  wage  law,  which  scales  wages  by  type 
of  work  and  the  location  of  the  enterprise.  Monthly 
wages,  highest  in  the  Pampa  and  Patagonia  zones,  range 
from  about  10,000  pesos  to  13,500  pesos  for  permanent 
workers  assigned  to  nonspecialized  tasks. ^  Seasonal 
laborers,  however,  earn  substantially  more,  with  1,000 
pesos  per  day  considered  the  norm  and  4,000  pesos  the 
extreme. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  wage,  fulltime  employees  re- 
ceive a  monthly  living  allowance  for  their  dependents  of 
some  1,500  pesos  to  2,000  pesos  per  household  member. 
Lodging  must  be  provided  at  no  deduction  from  the 
salary,  although  meals  when  provided  are  a  deductible 
item.  Among  other  bonuses,  workers  are  paid  an  addi- 
tional 1  month's  salary  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  may 
be  given  the  use  of  small  tracts  of  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  own  crops  and  livestock. 


Farm  machinery 


Because  of  favorable  tax  treatment  by  the  Argentine 
Government,  farm  machinery  usually  is  not  expensive  in 
that  country,  judged  by  U.  S.  standards.  In  recent  years, 
farmers  were  permitted  to  write  off,  over  a  5-year 
period,  200  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  farm  machinery. 
Locally-manufactured  tractors  of  U.  S.  design  are  priced 
about  the  same  as  the  c.i.f.  value  of  similar  tractors 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Naturally,  import 
duties  would  result  in  excess  costs  in  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  tractors.  The  tax  write-off  was  not  applicable  to 
tractors  purchased  during  the  first  9  or  10  months  of 
1966,  and  sales  declined  sharply  as  a  result.  The  new 
Argentine  Government  reinstated  a  tax  write-off  of  50 
percent  for  farm  machinery  in  October  1966. 

Farm  machinery  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
livestock  and  grain  production  because  of  the  comple- 
mentary aspects  of  these  enterprises.  Tax  concessions 
on  farm  machinery  should  tend  to  stimulate  production 
of  both  meat  and  grains. 


Marketing  practices 


The  majority  of  sales  of  livestock  for  slaughter  are 
by  auction  at  the  terminal  markets  or  at  the  many  local 
■livestock  auctions.   About  40  percent  are  sold  in  the  4 


3  Average  exchange  rate  in  1966:  US$1  =213  pesos. 


terminal  markets  that  handle  cattle — the  Liniers  Market 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  markets  in  Rosario,  Tucuman, 
and  Cordoba.  The  Liniers  Market,  by  far  the  largest, 
handles  about  35  percent  of  total  slaughter  cattle  sales. 
Cattle  are  sold  by  auction  on  a  live-weight  basis. 

A  substantial  number  of  slaughter  cattle  are  pur- 
chased by  packers  directly  from  the  ranches.  Handling 
costs  are  less  and  cattle  arriving  at  the  slaughtering 
establishments  are  in  better  condition  with  fewer  bruises 
when  purchased  direct.  However,  the  percentage  pur- 
chased directly  by  the  export  packers  varies  with  the 
export  market  situation.  When  foreign  prices  are  favor- 
able, export  packers  purchase  more  cattle  directly  from 
ranches;  but  when  foreign  prices  are  low  relative  to 
domestic  prices,  export  packers  are  inclined  to  go  to 
Liniers  Market  for  a  larger  proportion  of  their  require- 
ments. 

Four  terminal  markets  also  handle  sheep — the  Avella- 
neda  Market  near  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  markets  at 
Rosario,  Tucuman,  and  Cordoba.  These  markets  ac- 
count for  about  65  percent  of  all  sheep  and  lambs  sold 
for  slaughter.  About  15  percent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs 
are  sold  directly  from  the  ranches  to  the  large  packing 
plants.  Local  auctions  and  private  sales  account  for 
about  20  percent  of  total  sales  for  slaughter. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  hogs  are  marketed 
through  the  same  terminal  markets  as  those  used  for 
cattle.  The  Liniers  Market  also  takes  almost  all  of  the 
hogs,  with  marketings  at  Rosario,  Tucuman,  and  Cor- 
doba very  light.  Sales  are  by  auction  on  a  liveweight 
basis.  About  20  percent  of  the  total  hog  marketings  are 
direct  sales  from  farmers  to  the  larger  packers.  The 
remaining  20  percent  are  sold  through  local  auctions,  or 
private  sales. 

Prices  of  livestock  at  central  markets  in  Argentina  are 
relatively  low  in  comparison  with  prices  in  U.S.  terminal 
markets.  The  average  price  of  steers  at  Liniers  Live- 
stock Market  in  Buenos  Aires  was  $10.52  per  hundred 
pounds,  liveweight,  for  the  five  years,  1961-65.  Com- 
parable prices  for  cows  and  hogs  were  $7.18  and 
$14.34,  respectively. 

Sheep  afe  sold  on  a  per-head  basis.  The  average  price 
per  head  for  lambs  and  ram  hoggets  in  the  Avellane 
market  (near  Buenos  Aires)  was  $6.21  for  1961-65. 
During  the  same  five  years,  the  average  price  of  ewes 
was  $5.61. 

The  recent  highest  point  in  prices  received  for  live- 
stock in  Argentina  occurred  in  1965  when  steers  sold 
for  an  average  of  $14.55,  cows  $10.09,  and  hogs  $16.76 
per  hundredweight.  Lambs  and  ram  hoggets  averaged 
$8.09  per  head  and  ewes  $7.39.  In  1966,  prices  of  all 
livestock  declined  to  approximately  the  1961-65  average 
levels.  Prices  of  canner  cattle  declined  to  a  low  of 
about  $3.50  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  poorest  quality 
cows  with  a  range  up  to  $5.50  for  the  better  quality 
canner  cattle. 


Domestic  Wholesale  Beef  Prices*  on  Selected  Markets 

U.S.  CENTS  PER  POUND  
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Argentine  beef  exported  to  the  United  States  is  cow 
beef  that  is  canned  or  precooked.  This  is  because  U.S. 
sanitary  regulations  preclude  imports  of  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen  meats  from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease exists.  Canned  Argentine  beef  is  processed  from 
canner  type  cattle.  The  precooked  beef  is  processed 
from  the  best  muscled  cuts  of  canner  type  cattle,  and  in 
some  instances  from  similar  cuts  of  better  quality  cow 
beef.  Precooked  beef  exported  to  the  United  States  is  of 
two  kinds.  The  first  is  shipped  in  bulk  containers  for 
further  cooking  in  the  United  States  before  consump- 
tion. The  second  is  precooked  beef,  generally  quick 
frozen  after  cooking,  which  may  be  consumed  in  the 
United  States  without  further  cooking.  The  precooked, 
quick  frozen  beef  generally  is  used  in  T.V.  dinners,  beef 
pot  pies,  beef  stew,  canned  soups,  and  mixtures  of  beef 
and  vegetables. 

Transportation  of  livestock  is  a  serious,  costly  prob- 
lem to  the  Argentine  producer.  Often  the  transport  of 
cattle  by  truck  or  rail  is  slow  and  shrinkage  is  high. 
Considerable  bruising  of  cattle  occurs  enroute  from  the 
ranches  to  the  terminal  markets,  and  additional  bruising 
occurs  at  the  terminal  markets.    A  large  investment  in 


roads  and  railroad  equipment  would  be  required  to 
speed  up  the  transport  of  cattle.  However,  more  careful 
handling  and  the  proper  padding  of  the  carrier  vehicles, 
gates,  and  various  objects  which  the  cattle  are  crowded 
against  would  substantially  reduce  bruising. 

Over  40  percent  of  Argentine  cattle  and  sheep 
slaughter  takes  place  in  or  near  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
eight  regional  packing  plants.  These  plants  also  account 
for  over  50  percent  of  the  commercial  hog  slaughter. 
The  remaining  commercial  slaughter  takes  place  in  local 
municipal  abattoirs  or  in  small,  private  slaughter 
houses. 

The  majority  of  the  large  meat  packing  companies  in 
Argentina  are  highly  diversified,  producing  the  usual 
byproducts  of  the  packing  industry,  maintaining  or 
licensing  retail  outlets,  and  in  some  instances,  operating 
ranches.  Most  municipalities  have  a  public  abattoir. 
Retail  butchers  purchase  livestock  in  the  local  auction 
markets  and  have  them  slaughtered  in  the  municipal 
abattoirs  and  at  times  private  abattoirs,  which  charge  a 
fee.  The  municipal  abattoir  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Frigorifico  Nacional  are  the  only  municipal  abattoirs 
licensed  to  export  meat. 


MEAT 


National  Meat  Board 


Government  control  over  the  Argentine  meat  industry 
is  exercised  mainly  through  the  National  Meat  Board, 
Junta  Nacional  de  Carnes.  The  Meat  Board  operates  as 
an  autonomous  entity,  directed  by  a  Board  composed  of 
five  Government  officials  who  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  livestock  and  meat  industry,  and  five  livestock 
producers.  The  long-range  objective  of  the  Board  is  to 
expand  meat  production  and  exports.  The  main  func- 
tions of  the  Board  include:  (1)  Regulating  the  grading 
of  cattle,  meat,  and  cattle  byproducts;  (2)  regulating  the 
transportation  conditions  that  govern  the  exportation  of 
meat  and  byproducts;  (3)  promoting  Argentine  meat 
and  byproducts  in  foreign  countries;  (4)  regulating  ex- 
port shipments  of  meat  and  byproducts;  (5)  promoting 
the  formation  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  Argentina  for  the  protection  of  livestock  producers; 
and  (6)  collecting  and  publishing  market  information 
and  livestock  statistics. 

The  main  source  of  income  for  the  Board  is  a  2.35 
percent  sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
for  slaughter.  This  revenue  is  divided  as  follows:  25 
percent  to  the  Meat  Board  for  administrative  expenses; 
15  percent  to  a  fund  for  benefits  for  the  packinghouse 
workers;  and  60  percent  to  Corporacion  de  Productores 
de  Carnes  (CAP). 

CAP  was  founded  in  1934  and  is  now  entirely 
producer-owned   and   the   largest   packing   concern   in 


Argentina.  The  Meat  Board  has  no  control  over  the 
operation  of  CAP.  Each  producer  is  credited  with  the 
amount  of  his  contribution  to  the  investment  capital  and 
automatically  holds  shares  in  CAP  or  any  other  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  the  Board  may  set  up.  Each 
share  has  a  book  value  of  10  pesos.  The  initial  capital 
of  CAP  was  30  million  pesos.  It  has  now  expanded  to 
more  than  8  billion  pesos. 


Slaughter  trends 


Cattle  slaughter  in  1965  was  estimated  at  9.5  million 
head,  a  slight  increase  over  1964  levels  but  an  appre- 
ciable decline  from  the  cyclical  high  of  12.9  million 
slaughtered  in  1963.  Drought-induced  herd  liquidation 
was  responsible  for  the  high  level  of  cattle  slaughter  in 
1963,  while  herd  rebuilding  contributed  to  the  reduced 
kill  in  1964  and  1965.  An  estimated  12.2  million  cattle 
were  slaughtered  in  1966,  and  with  cattle  numbers  at  a 
record  high  level  a  further  increase  in  slaughter  is  in 
prospect  for  1967. 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  is  estimated  at  17.4  million 
head  in  1966,  compared  with  9.1  million  in  1965,  and  a 
cyclical  low  of  7.5  million  in  1964.  The  greater  avail- 
ability of  lamb  and  mutton  and  weakened  prices,  in 
1966,  however,  portend  a  cutback  in  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  in  1967. 

Hog  slaughter  increased  from  2.4  million  head  in 
1965  to  3.2  million  in  1966,  a  record  high. 


Table  3. — ARGENTINA:  Livestock  slaughter  by  type, 
averages  1951-55  and  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 


Year 


Cattle  and 
calves 


Sheep  and 
lambs 


Hogs 


1,000  head       1,000  head      1,000  head 


Average: 

1951-55    8,759 

1956-60    10,787 

Annual : 

1961    10,212 

1962   11,790 

1963    12,926 

1964   9,368 

1965    9,450 

19661 12,198 


9,969 

1,893 

9,460 

2,321 

9,379 

2,393 

9,540 

1,995 

8,486 

1,950 

7,540 

1,932 

9,100 

2,366 

7,413 

3,224 

1  Preliminary. 


Inspection  and  grading 

The  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Live- 
stock is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  slaughtering 
facilities  which  produce  meat  for  export,  as  well  as  for 
the  condition  of  the  animals  to  be  slaughtered.  Sanita- 
tion inspection  is  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
international  practices  and  is  recognized  as  meeting 
international  standards  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  beef  produced  in  the  central  packing  plants,  the 
large  regional  plants,  and  some  of  the  smaller  abattoirs 
in  Buenos  Aires,  is  subject  to  compulsory  grading  by 
officials  of  the  National  Meat  Board.  This  accounts  for 
nearly  half  of  the  Argentine  production.  In  addition, 
some  plants  have  their  own  proprietary  grades.  Mutton, 
lamb,  and  pork  carcasses  are  not  graded  by  the  Meat 
Board,  since  there  are  no  official  grades  for  these 
products. 

Argentina  has  three  basic  trade  classes  for  export 
beef,  i.e.,  "Chiller"  (mostly  chilled  carcass  beef  for  U.K. 
trade);  "Continental"  (mostly  frozen  carcass  beef  for 
export  to  Continental  Europe);  and  "Manufacturing 
Beef"  (mostly  low  grade,  frozen  beef  for  the  European 
sausage  trade).  Local  butchers  and  retail  outlets  com- 
pete for  all  classes  of  beef  and  in  recent  years  have  paid 
the  highest  prices  for  Chiller  beef. 

Although  the  grades  are  not  as  numerous  or  as  well- 
defined,  each  class  of  Argentine  beef  is  subject  to  grad- 
ing in  a  manner  similar  to  USDA  grading  of  beef.  How- 
ever, as  feeder  cattle  are  fed  little  or  no  grain,  the  per- 
centage of  Argentine  beef  carcasses  which  in  the  United 
States  would  grade  Prime  or  even  Choice  is  much  lower 
than  for  U.S.  beef.  In  fact,  much  of  the  "Continental" 
beef  would  grade  below  U.S.  Good.  Continental  beef 
often  consists  of  center  cuts,  or  special  cuts  fabricated 
for  the  European  hotel,   restaurant,   and  institutional 


trade.  (HRI).  The  market  for  European  HRI  trade  is 
very  price-conscious.  Consequently,  competitiveness  of 
price  rather  than  grade  comparability  is  a  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  European  import  market.  EEC  im- 
port duties  and  other  levies  at  times  price  the  higher 
grades  of  Argentine  Chiller  or  frozen  beef  out  of  the 
market.  These  variable  levies  also  are  applicable  to 
imports  of  the  lower  qualities  if  the  beef  is  imported  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  table  consumption. 


Production 


Argentine  meat  production  totaled  7.1  billion  pounds 
in  1966,  compared  with  5.5  billion  in  1965,  5.3  in  1964, 
and  6.4  billion  in  1963.  Beef  and  veal  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  Argentina's  meat  output.  Beef  and 
veal  output  is  likely  to  increase  further  in  1967,  but  de- 
clines are  in  prospect  for  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork. 

Table  4. — ARGENTINA:  Meat  production  by  type,  carcass 

weight  equivalent,  averages  1951-55  and  1956-60,  aimual 

1961-66 


Beef  and 

Mutton 

Year 

veal 

and  lamb 

Pork 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average: 

1951-55  __ 

AMI 

416 

326 

4,844 

1956-60  __ 

4,988 

376 

411 

5,775 

Annual :_ 

1961 

4,729 

367 

412 

5,508 

1962 

5,244 

366 

351 

5,961 

1963 

5,744 

332 

347 

6,423 

1964 

4,452 

288 

395 

5,135 

1965 

4,603 

355 

432 

5,390 

1966  1    

5,849 

697 

556 

7,102 

1  Preliminary. 

Domestic  consumption 

In  1965,  about  three-fourths  of  Argentina's  meat  pro- 
duction was  consumed  domestically.  Per  capita  meat 
consumption  for  1965  was  189  pounds,  compared  with 
177  pounds  in  1964  and  217  in  1963.  The  largest  com- 
ponent of  this  is  beef  and  veal,  and  in  this  Argentina 
has  contested  with  Uruguay  for  highest  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  the  world,  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
60's.  Per  capita  meat  consumption  in  1966,  in  part 
because  of  increased  output  and  a  sluggish  export  mar- 
ket, was  near  the  high  of  recent  years,  which  is  near  the 
"saturation"  level.  This,  in  view  of  the  sluggish  export 
market,  has  been  detrimental  to  prices. 


Table  5. — ARGENTINA:  Meat,  total  and  per  capita  consumption  by  type,   carcass  weight  equivalent,   averages    1951-55 

and  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 


Year 


Beef  and 
veal 


Mutton  and 
lamb 


Pork 


Total 


Total  consumption: 

Average : 

1951-55    

1956-60    

Annual: 

1961    

1962    

1963    

1964    

1965    

1966  1 

Per  capita  consumption: 

Average : 

1951-55    

1956-60    

Annual: 

1961    

1962    

1963    

1964    

1965    

1966  1   


Million 
pounds 


3,521 
3,781 

3,856 
4,042 
4,131 
3,163 
3,386 
4,545 


191 

187 

181 
187 
190 
144 
153 
200 


Million 
pounds 


274 
271 

277 
274 
252 
243 
273 
448 


15 
13 

13 
13 
12 
11 
12 
20 


Million 
pounds 


288 
354 

395 

337 
320 
373 
417 
570 


16 

17 

19 
16 
15 
17 
19 
25 


Million 
pounds 


4,083 
4,406 

4,529 
4,654 
4,703 
3,779 
4,076 
5,563 


222 
218 

213 
216 

217 
177 
184 

245 


1  Preliminary. 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 


Wool 


Hides  and  skins 


Argentine  wool  production  reached  a  peak  of  518 
million  pounds,  grease  basis,  during  World  War  II,  but 
declined  steadily  to  392  million  in  1956.  Some  recovery 
was  evident  in  1957  through  1960.  Production  has 
averaged  about  400  million  pounds  since  1961. 


Tallow  and  lard 


Argentina  ranks  fourth  as  a  world  producer  of  tallow. 
Production  in  1966  totaled  340  million  pounds,  appre- 
ciably more  than  in  1965  but  only  slightly  more  than 
the  1963  output. 

In  recent  years,  most  of  the  tallow  has  been  consumed 
domestically,  principally  by  the  soap  and  shortening 
manufacturing  industries.  Because  of  domestic  short- 
ages of  tallow,  small  quantities  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  1965. 

Commercial  rendering  of  lard  in  Argentina  is  rela- 
tively small.  Lard  production  in  1966  totaled  only  67 
million  pounds;  this  level  was  above  normal. 


Argentine  production  of  hides  and  skins  in  1966  was 
estimated  at  32.7  million  pieces,  compared  with  22.1 
million  in  1965,  and  21.7  million  for  the  1956-60  aver- 
age. Cattle  and  calf  skins  account  for  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  hides  and  skins  and  most  of  the  remainder  are 
sheepskins.  On  a  weight  basis,  cattle  and  calfskins  rep- 
resent more  than  80  percent  of  total  production. 

Argentine  calf  hides  and  calfskins  are  usually  classi- 
fied according  to  type  of  establishment  producing  the 
hides,  the  methods  of  curing,  age,  weight,  and/ or  sex  of 
animal  and  grade.  Hides  produced  in  the  major  export 
packinghouses  ("Frigorificios")  are  of  the  highest 
classification,  corresponding  to  U.S.  "big  packer  hides." 
In  the  large  export  packing  plants,  the  division  of  labor 
is  such  that  the  individual  workman  becomes  highly 
skilled.  Consequently,  such  hides  have  fewer  scores  or 
other  take-off  defects  than  those  produced  in  smaller 
establishments. 

In  addition,  these  hides  are  remarkably  clean.  Being 
fattened  on  pastures,  Argentine  cattle  usually  come  onto 
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Table  6. — ARGENTINA:   Wool  production  by  type,  greasy  basis,  annual  1961-66 


Type 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Merino,  60's  and  finer  i   

Crossbred,   50's  to  58's 

Medium,   46's  to  48's   

Coarse,  44's  and  coarser 

Total 413 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

73 

71 

86 

93 

91 



180 

170 

156 

170 

159 



22 

21 

24 

26 

24 



138 

124 

129 

130 

123 



386 


395 


419 


397 


4402 


1  60's  included  in  fine  crossbred  since  1959.    Does  not  include  wool  on  skins.     -  Not  available  by  type. 


the  killing  floor  in  a  cleaner  state  than  do  those  from 
feedlots.  Also,  all  cattle  slaughtered  for  export  are  re- 
quired to  pass  through  a  disinfectant  bath.  Although 
this  bath  is  for  sanitary  control,  it  has  a  secondary  effect 
of  cleaning  the  hide.  Packinghouse  hides  are  scrubbed 
and  scraped  immediately  after  take-off  before  being 
placed  in  brining  vats.  In  the  vats  the  24-hour  curing 
period,  with  the  hide  under  constant  agitation,  further 


cleans  it.  After  brining,  hides  are  placed  in  salt  packs 
in  built-up  wooden  boxes  for  about  20  days  to  finish 
curing. 

The  large  export  packinghouses  usually  account  for 
about  25  percent  of  total  Argentine  cattle  hide  and 
calfskin  production.  Of  these  hides  and  skins,  about 
74  percent  are  from  steers,  24  percent  cows  and  heifers, 
and  2  percent  calves  and  others. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Export  controls  and  practices 

Although  Argentine  exports  of  livestock,  meat  and 
meat  products  are  subject  to  various  controls,  they  are 
at  present  relatively  free  of  direct  controls. 

Export  licenses  are  not  granted  for  exports  of  slaugh- 
ter cattle  to  countries  other  than  traditional  buyers 
(neighboring  countries),  except  to  countries  where  re- 
frigeration and  handling  facilities  in  a  specific  country 
are  deemed  inadequate  for  chilled  and  frozen  beef. 

All  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  are  subject  to 

Table  7.— ARGENTINA:  Production  of  slaughter 
fats,  averages  1951-55  and  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 


Year 

Tallow  and 
greases 

Lard 

Average : 

1951-55  

1956-60 

Million 
pounds 

236 

275 

Million 
pounds 

49 
61 

Annual: 
1961 

262 

62 

1962 

288 

53 

1963 

310 

52 

1964 

1965 

249 

255 

59 
65 

1966  1 

340 

83 

1  Preliminary. 


minimum  export  prices  established  by  the  National  Meat 
Board.  These  minimum  prices  represent  the  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  that  exporters  must  convert  to  pesos  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange.  This  is  disadvantageous  to 
exporters  when  minimum  prices  are  above  world  prices; 
exporters  also  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  official 
exchange  rate  is  less  than  the  free  rate. 

In  the  past,  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  have 
been  subject  to  variable  levels  of  export  taxes.  During 
1966,  exports  of  refrigerated  beef  were  free  of  export 
taxes.  Wool  also  was  free  of  export  taxes,  but  the  ex- 
port retention  for  cattle  hides  and  skins  was  20  percent 
in  1966. 

On  the  other  hand,  exporters  of  canned  meats  were 
credited  with  12  percent  of  the  f.o.b.  value  as  an  induce- 
ment to  export.  However,  because  of  relatively  higher 
costs  of  labor,  processing,  and  materials,  the  manufac- 
ture of  canned  meat  is  rapidly  becoming  uneconomic. 

With  the  devaluation  of  the  peso  (from  250  to  300 
pesos  to  the  dollar)  in  March  1967,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment reinstated  export  retentions  of  25  percent  on 
refrigerated  beef  and  16  percent  for  prepared  meat. 
Export  retentions  on  hides  and  skins  were  increased  to 
25  percent.  Reportedly,  these  export  taxes  will  gradually 
be  reduced  as  domestic  prices  rise. 

Chilled  beef,  the  most  important  meat  export  from 
Argentina,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  con- 
signment. Periodically,  exporters  meet  to  consider  fu- 
ture shipping  requirements  and,  after  consultation  with 
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representatives  of  shipping  lines,  determine  the  total 
tonnage  of  beef  to  be  shipped  several  months  in  ad- 
vance. The  tonnage  is  divided  up  among  exporters  and 
becomes  a  firm  commitment  with  the  shipping  lines. 
Deadweight  charges  must  be  paid  by  those  exporters 
who  do  not  fill  their  quotas. 

Shipments  are  scheduled  to  assure  a  steady  delivery 
of  chilled  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  avoid 
shortages  and  gluts;  however,  inclement  weather,  me- 
chanical breakdowns,  and  labor  difficulties  often  upset 
scheduled  deliveries,  often  causing  several  ships  to  arrive 
at  one  time.  The  resulting  fluctuations  in  prices  are 
accentuated  by  the  way  beef  is  marketed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Wholesale  distribution  there  is  made  in  open, 
unrefrigerated  markets;  thus  beef  once  removed  from 
cold  storage  and  placed  on  the  wholesale  market  must 
be  sold  at  going  prices.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
hazards  of  uncertain  prices,  Argentine  exporters  usually 
divide  up  shipments  among  several  firms,  each  receiving 
a  proportionate  share  and  thus  equalizing  gains  or 
losses  realized  on  individual  shipments. 

Exports  of  all  types  of  meat  to  countries,  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom  are  customarily  made  on  an  f.o.b., 
Buenos  Aires,  basis.  In  some  instances,  meat  agreements 
are  negotiated  by  the  National  Meat  Board  with  the 
governments  of  the  importing  countries,  such  as  Spain. 
The  National  Meat  Board  in  turn  allocates  the  sched- 
uled quantities  of  meat,  usually  beef,  in  these  agree- 
ments among  Argentine  exporters. 


The  minimum  f.o.b.  export  prices  of  chilled  and 
frozen  beef,*  established  by  the  National  Meat  Board  in 
September  1966,  are  as  follows: 


Meat  exports 


Argentina  is  traditionally  the  leading  exporter  of  beef, 
in  most  years  heading  the  list  of  meat  exporting  coun- 
tries. Meat  exports  totaled  1.3  billion  pounds,  carcass 
weight  equivalent,  in  1965,  compared  with  1.7  billion 
in  1963,  and  1.4  billion  for  the  1956-60  average. 

Argentine  supplies  of  meat,  particularly  chilled  and 
frozen  beef,  are  available  throughout  the  year.  Argen- 
tina's mild  climate  makes  it  possible  for  producers  to 
fatten  livestock  on  pastures  and/ or  other  green  forages 
on  a  continuing  basis.  During  the  five  years  (1961-65) 
there  were  relatively  small  seasonal  variations  in  Ar- 
gentina's exports  of  refrigerated  beef — an  average  of  24 
percent  was  exported  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  26 
percent  in  the  second  quarter,  24  percent  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  26  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Beef  and  veal  accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  meat 
exports  in  1965,  with  mutton  and  lamb  making  up  6 
percent  and  pork  1  percent.  The  1.2  billion  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal,  carcass  weight  equivalent,  exported  in 
1965  represented  only  a  small  decline  from  1964  and 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  1956-60  average 
exports. 

However,  beef  and  veal  exports  had  made  a  much 


Product 


U.S.  dollars 
per  metric     U.S.  cents 
ton  per  pound 


Compensated  half  quarters  KKO: 

Chilled 

545 

24.7 

Frozen 

520 

23.6 

Compensated  beef  quarters  KKI: 

Chilled 

520 

23.6 

Frozen 

515 

23.4 

Bone-in  hind  quarters; 

ChiUed 

677 

30.7 

Frozen 

645 

29.3 

Bone-in  fore  quarters: 

Chilled 

400 

18.1 

Frozen 

390 

17.1 

Boneless  fore  quarters: 

Chilled 

_._ 

___ 

'Frozen 

645 

29.3 

Hindquarters,  "pistola"  cut. 

without  shank,  to  7  ribs: 

Chilled 

740 

33.6 

Frozen 

675 

30.6 

larger  total,  of  1.6  billion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equiv-' 
alent,  in  1963.  The  larger  exports  in  1963  were  the  re- 
sult of  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle  induced  by  drought; 
this  situation  left  a  problem  of  rebuilding  herds.  This 
task  of  rebuilding  herds  was  completed  in  1965.  In 
1966,  available  supplies  of  beef  increased  by  about  15 
percent.  A  combination  of  expanded  domestic  con- 
sumption and  lower  demand  from  EEC  countries  re- 
sulted in  a  narrowing  of  price  margins  for  the  export  | 
packer.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of  refrigerated  ship- 
ments in  1966  topped  that  of  1964  for  a  new  record. 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant market  for  Argentine  chilled  and  frozen  beef. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  365  million 
pounds  annuallv  for  the  5-year  period,   1961-65.    Ex- 


'4"  These  minimum  values  were  in  effect  in  late  1966  and 
early  1967.  The  values  set  periodically  by  the  National 
Meat  Board  represent  the  minimum  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange  currency  exporters  must  sell  in  the  official  ex- 
change market,  except  for  those  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  are  sold  on  a  consignment  basis.  Foreign 
exchange  conversions  for  consignment  shipments  are  based 
on  realized  values.  - 
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Table  8.— ARGENTINA:  Hides  and  skins:  Estimated  production,  averages  1951-55  and  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 


Year 


Cattle 
hides 


Calf 
skins 


Sheep 
skins 


Total 


Million 
pounds 


Production  by  weight: 

Average : 

1951-55    

1956-60    

Annual: 

1961    

1962    

1963    

1964    

1965    

1966  1   

Production  by  pieces: 

Average : 

1951-55    

1956-60    

Annual: 

1961    

1962    

1963    

1964    

1965    

19661 


394 
471 

437 
468 
550 
500 

425 

537 

1,000 

pieces 

8,752 

10,456 

12,500 
13,350 
13,950 
11,800 
12,500 
14,500 


Million 
pounds 


9 
10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

8 

12 

1,000 

pieces 

564 

652 

700 
700 
900 
700 
500 
750 


Million 
pounds 


88 
85 

83 

90 

80 

85 

86 

168 

1,000 

pieces 

10,960 

10,580 

10,400 

11,200 

9,980 

8,850 

9,100 

17,413 


Million 
pounds 


491 
566 

531 

569 

640 

595 

519 

717 

1,000 

pieces 

20,276 

21,688 

23,600 
25,250 
24,830 
21,350 
22,100 
32,663 


Preliminary. 


Table  9. — ARGENTINA:  Meat  exports,  carcass  weight  equivalent,  averages  1951-55  and  1956-60,  annual  1961-65 


Year 


Average : 
1951-55 
1956-60 

Annual: 

1961  __. 

1962  __. 

1963  __ 

1964  __ 

1965  __ 


Beef 

Mutton 

and 

and 

veal 

lamb 

Pork 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

621 

142 

39 

802 

1,207 

105 

57 

1,369 

873 

90 

17 

980 

1,202 

92 

14 

1,308 

1,613 

80 

27 

1,720 

1,289 

45 

22 

1,356 

1,217 

82 

15 

1,314 

ports  to  Italy  averaged  254  million,  West  Germany  70 
million,  and  the  Netherlands  39  million.  Exports  to 
Belgium  reached  40  million  pounds  in  1963,  and  those 
to  France  38  million  in  1964.  In  1964  and  1965,  the 
EEC  countries  appeared  to  be  an  expanding  market  for 
Argentine  chilled  and  frozen  beef.  This,  however,  was 
also    a    period    when    Western    European    importers 


doubted  Argentina's  ability  to  supply  the  quantities  of 
beef  they  wanted  to  purchase  at  reasonable  prices. 

Argentine  beef  exports  to  the  EEC,  which  had  been 
increasing  significantly,  declined  sharply  in  1964  and 
1965,  due  to  reduced  availabilities  of  Argentine  beef. 
Recovery  of  production  in  Argentina  in  1966  coincided 
with  a  seasonal  recovery  of  output  in  the  EEC  countries. 
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Table  10. — ARGENTINA:  Exports  of  livestock  and  meat  products,  annual   1961-66 


Commodity 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966  1 


Livestock : 
Cattle    

Sheep    

Hogs  

Meat  3 : 
Beef  and  veal: 

Chilled    

Frozen: 

Continental  B&F 

Manufacturing  

Bone-in 

Boneless   

Canned  

Total 

Frozen  

Canned  

Total 

Pork,  frozen 

Total  red  meat 

Horse  meat: 

Salted    

Frozen 

Total 

Variety  meats : 

Beef 55 

Mutton  and  lamb 3 

Pork    4 

Horse    2 

Total 

Total  meat 

Other  livestock  products 

Lard  

Tallow  5   

Hides  and  skins 

Wool    


1.000 
head 

171 

1,000 
head 

250 
45 
(2) 
Million 
pounds 
436 

161 
261 

120 

1,000 
head 

292 

45 

(^) 
Million 
pounds  . 

593 

311 
267 

165 

1.000 
head 

166 

24 

(2) 
Million 
pounds 

400 

371 

157 

103 

1.000 
head 

102 
11 

in 

Million 
pounds 
354 

293 

119 

63 

56 

77 

1.000 
head 

65 

(*) 

17 

(*) 

Million 

pounds 

340 

Million 
pounds 
349 

101 

366 

152 

170 

82 

88 

139 

104 

732 

978 

1,336 

1,031 

843 

989 

70 
6 

87 

2 

84 
2 

39 

1 

61 
1 

76 

89 

86 

40 

62 

n 

11 

7 

19 

9 

4 

(*) 

829 

1,085 

1,453 

1,088 

925 

(*) 

9 

49 

11 

77 

9 

117 

9 

183 

8 

125 

7 
130 

58 

88 

126 

192 

133 

137 

64 

109 

77 

67 

90 

4 

4 

3 

4 

(*) 

4 

4 

5 

6 

(') 

3 

5 

8 

(') 

(*) 

64 

75 

122 

93 

78 

n 

951 

1,248 

1,701 

1,373 

1,136 

(*) 

22 

17 

12 

10 

10                  16 

35 

17 

80 

55 

61                 96 

418 

•548 

490 

353 

320               (*) 

306 

351 

293 

217 

259               (4) 

3  Product 

weight. 

*Not 

available. 

5  Premier 

jus,   edible   and 

1  Preliminary.  -  Less  than  500  head, 

edible  tallow  and  neats  foot  oil. 


Beginning  in  mid-1966,  the  imposition  of  variable  levies 
by  EEC  diminished  the  sales  possibilities  for  Argentine 
chilled  and  frozen  beef,  except  for  manufacturing  type 
beef. 

In  most  years,  Argentina  has  the  lowest  export  prices 
for  beef  of  any  of  the  major  suppliers.  Early  in  1967 
the  f.o.b.  price  equivalent  of  frozen  carcass  beef  shipped 
to  EEC  countries  ranged  from  US$480  to  US$520  per 
metric  ton  (about  21.80  to  23.60  per  lb.).  The  average 
f.o.b.  value  of  chilled  beef  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom was  about  US$510  per  metric  ton.  Argentine  beef 
is  sold  in  Continental  Europe  on  a  f.o.b.  basis  and  on  a 


consignment  basis  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Argentina  exports  small  quantities  of  frozen  mutton 
and  lamb  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  insignificant 
quantities  to  a  small  number  of  other  countries.  Exports 
have  trended  downward  in  most  recent  years,  although 
some  recovery  was  noted  in  1965  shipments,  and  avail- 
able supplies  were  larger  in  1966. 

Fork  exports  declined  from  about  64  million  pounds 
in  1957  to  11  million  in  1961,  and  4  million  in  1965. 
The  Western  European  countries,  which  have  taken 
small  quantities  of  Argentine  pork  in  the  past,  virtually 
ceased   importing   it   from  Argentina   in    1965.     In   a 
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Table  11. — ARGENTINA:  Exports  of  beef,  chilled  and  frozen,  by  country  of  destination,  product  weight,  annual  1961-66 


Country  of 
destination 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


19661 


Million 


United  Kingdom 

Italy    

Germany,  West  . 

Spain    

Greece    

Netherlands    

Belgium    

Switzerland 

France  

Chile 

Portugal 

Czechoslovakia  __ 

Hungary 

Peru    

Israel 

Poland 

Germany,  East 

Other  countries  _ 

Total 


339 


593 


Million 


Million 


Million 


Million 


430 


858 


502 


1,171 


315 


928 


239 


767 


Million 


pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 


268 


77 

128 

101 

231 

136 

126 

38 

58 

62 

105 

84 

51 

(2) 

56 

107 

5 

107 

126 

23 

39 

60 

11 

8 

17 

28 

37 

40 

45 

43 

70 

24 

28 

40 

35 

17 

21 

14 

22 

9 

28 

10 

12 

1 

(2) 

13 

38 

24 

18 

18 

20 

34 

20 

24 

32 

3 



12 

11 

8 

11 

9 

18 

14 







_, 



17 

26 

9 

16 

6 

8 

10 

11 

7 

13 



6 

12 

22 

33 

49 





33 

4 



30 





3 

15 

17 

16 

13 

8 

12 

6 

1 

9 

885 


Preliminary. 


Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Table  12. — ARGENTINA:  Exports  of  mutton  and  lamb,  frozen,  by  country  of  destination,  product  weight,  annual  1961-65 


Country  of 
destination 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965  1 


Million 
pounds 


United   Kingdom 

Greece 

France  

Other  countries  _ 

Total   


70 


Million 
pounds 


87 


Million 
pounds 


84 


Million 
pounds 


39 


Million 
pounds 


45 

50 

48 

26 

37 

18 

22 

28 

6 

19 

3 

5 

1 

2 

n 

4 

10 

7 

5 

5 

61 


Preliminary. 


2  Less  than   500,000  pounds. 


Table   13. — ARGENTINA:   Exports  of  pork,  frozen,  by  country  of  destination,  product  weight,  annual  1961-65 


Country  of 
destination 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965  1 


Million 
pounds 


Italy 

France  

United   Kingdom 
Germany,  West  _ 

Chile   

Other  countries  _ 

Total   


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


4 

5 

9 

5 

(2) 

3 
1 

1 

5 

3 

in 

n 

1 

(=>) 

(2) 

1 

1 

(^) 



3 

2 

— 

4 

1 

1 

11 


19 


1  Preliminary. 


2  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Table  14. — ARGENTINA:  Exports  of  canned  beef  and  veal  by  country  of  destination,  product  weight,  annual   1961-65 


Country  of 
destination 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965  1 


Million 
pounds 

United  Kingdom  47 

United  States  52 

Philippines 13 

Netherlands 7 

West  Indies  Federation 4 

Canada   4 

Other  countries 12 

Total   139 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

51 

56 

30 

16 

37 

63 

38 

31 

7 

8 

13 

8 

5 

9 

5 

5 

4 

.6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

14 

20 

11 

12 

120 


165 


103 


77 


Preliminary. 


number  of  countries,  quarantine  restrictions  prohibit 
the  import  of  Argentine  pork. 

Exports  of  canned  beef  have  been  declining  over  the 
last  decade.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
purchase  most  of  the  canned  meat.  Canned  meat  exports 
have  been  declining,  partly  because  of  economics  of  the 
canning  operations — increased  costs  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials, and  an  apparent  shift  in  consumer  demand.  In 
the  mid-1950's,  it  became  much  more  profitable  to  ex- 
port lightly  salted  beef  for  further  processing  in  the 
United  States;  but  this  trade  was  abruptly  curtailed 
when  U.S.  laboratory  technicians  discovered  foot-and- 
mouth  live  virus  in  samples  of  these  shipments. 

Currently,  Argentina  is  developing  a  new  outlet  for 
canner  type  beef.  Relatively  small  quantities  of  this  beef 
are  precooked  and  then  frozen  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  possibility  that  in  the  future  this  prod- 
uct may  be  exported  in  increasing  quantities,  while 
canned  meat  exports  may  continue  to  decline.  The 
cooked  beef  that  is  exported  to  the  United  States  is  used 
primarily  in  T.V.  dinners,  beef  pot  pies,  stew,  and 
canned  soups,  and  in  mixtures  of  vegetables  and  beef. 
U.  S.  sanitary  regulations  prohibit  imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meats  not  cooked  or  preserved,  from 
Argentina,  because  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurs  in 
Argentine  livestock. 


Animal  product  exports 

Variety  Meats. — Variety  meat  exports  have  averaged 
about  85  million  pounds  annually  for  the  past  5  years. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  principal  market  with 
Italy  and  France  taking  smaller  quantities. 

Lard. — Argentine  exports  of  lard  have  declined  from 
about  80  million  pounds  in  1958  to  11  million  in  1965. 
Chile  is  virtually  the  only  export  market  for  Argentine 
lard  at  present. 


Tallow. — In  recent  years,  Argentine  exports  of  tallow 
have  ranged  from  17  million  to  80  million  pounds  an- 
nually. Exports  were  highest  in  1963,  because  of 
drought-induced  slaughter  of  cattle,  while  in  1965,  Ar- 
gentina actually  imported  small  quantities  of  tallow 
from  the  United  States.  Most  of  Argentina's  exports  of 
tallow  are  to  other  LAFTA  countries  where  Argentina 
enjoys  an  import  tariff  preference  over  the  United  States 
and  other  non-LAFTA  countries. 

Wool. — Argentine  wool  exports  totaled  259  million 
pounds  in  1965,  compared  with  217  million  in  1964, 
and  326  million  in  1961.  The  United  States  is  the  lead- 
ing buyer  of  Argentine  wool,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  West  Ger- 
many. However,  the  EEC  countries,  combined,  are  a 
larger  market  for  Argentine  wool  than  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  purchases  have  been  primarily  the  coarse  cross- 
bred types  of  wool  which  are  imported  duty-free  for  use 
in  the  carpet  industry.  Fine  wools  are  exported  mainly 
to  Western  Europe. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Before  the  relatively  recent  spec- 
tacular growth  in  U.S.  exports  of  cattle  hides,  Argentina 
was  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  hides  and  skins.  It  is 
still,  by  far,  the  most  important  competitor  of  the  United 
States  in  cattle  hide  trade.  In  1962,  Argentine  exports 
of  cattle  hides  and  calfskins  reached  a  total  of  490  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  record  level  of  exports  resulted  in 
part  from  stocks  that  had  been  held  over  from  the  pre- 
vious year  because  of  low  prices.  Cattle  and  calfskins 
account  for  about  90  percent  of  Argentina's  total  ex- 
ports of  hides  and  skins,  with  sheep  and  lamb  account- 
ing for  most  of  the  remainder. 

More  than  50  percent  of  Argentina's  exports  normally 
are  to  Communist  Bloc  countries.  In  1964,  however, 
these  shipments  were  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total, 
because  of  a  virtual  halt  in  exports  to  the  USSR.  During 
most  of  the  first  half  of  1966,  the  National  Meat  Board 
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did  not  issue  export  permits,  except  for  sales  to  Argen- 
tina's LAFTA  partners;  for  a  short  period,  the  suspen- 
sion applied  to  all  countries. 

Since  European  hide  supplies  were  seasonally  high  in 
late  1966,  Argentine  shipments  to  the  Communist  coun- 


tries, as  well  as  to  other  European  countries,  were  lower 
than  they  would  have  been  without  the  ban  which  was 
imposed  earlier  in  the  year  on  exports.  Even  so,  1966 
exports  of  Argentine  cattle  and  calfskins  rose  by  an 
estimated  10  percent  from  the  1965  level. 


Table  15. — ARGENTINA:  Exports  of  variety  meats  by  country  of  destination,  product  weight,  annual  1961-65 


Country  of 
destination 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965  1 


Million 
pounds 

United   Kingdom   37 

Italy 6 

France  8 

Peru 6 

Other  countries 7 

Total    : 64 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

31 

54 

39 

28 

9 

18 

16 

15 

11 

17 

12 

(^) 

7 

6 

6 

(^) 

17 

26 

20 

35 

75 


122 


93 


78 


1  Preliminary. 


-  Not  available. 


Table  16. — ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  lard  by  country  of  destination,  annual  1961-65 


Country  of  destination 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  1 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Chile 

18 

16 

12 

9 

10 

Bolivia 

3 

1 

n 

r-) 

1 

Peru 





{') 

n 

-- 

Other  countries 

1 

-- 

-- 

(') 

-- 

Total    

22 

17 

12 

10 

16 

1  Preliminary. 


Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Table  17. — ARGENTI^JA:    Exports  of  tallow  i  by  country  of  destination,  annual  1961-65 


Country  of  destination 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Brazil   

r-) 



13 

16 

1 

Colombia   

__ 

3 

14 

16 

26 

Italy   

9 

2 

15 

9 

8 

Chile 

6 

8 

15 

6 

4 

United  Kingdom 

1 

1 

2 

2 

(,2) 

Netherlands   

3 



3 

2 

5 

Bolivia 

2 
13 

2 
1 

1 
16 

1 
3 

4 

Other  countries 

13 

Total    

35 

17 

80 

55 

61 

Premier  jus,  edible  and  inedible  tallow,  and  neats  foot  oil.     ^  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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POTENTIAL  FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 


Argentina  has  an  appreciable  potential  to  increase 
livestock  production.  Improvements  in  animal  disease 
control  programs  could  result  in  a  30-percent  increase  in 
beef  production.  A  tremendously  increased  output  of 
beef  per  hectare  is  possible  with  more  extensive  plant- 
ings of  improved  pastures.  The  latter  would  require 
large  investments  of  private  capital.  Consequently,  the 
market  prices  for  livestock  and  livestock  products,  serv- 
ing as  incentives  or  disincentives,  will  influence  these 
developments. 

In  the  more  fertile  Pampa  region,  pasture  yields  and 
forage  production  per  farm  can  be  increased  by  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  acreage  in  the  pasture-crop  rotation 
system.  Reportedly,  the  total  livestock  feed  production 
on  individual  farms  can  be  increased  with  this  system  up 
to  the  point  where  approximately  one-third  of  the 
acreage  in  the  rotation  is  planted  in  cash  grain  crops. 
With  fertilizers  (phosphates)  and  additional  acreages 
of  seeded  pastures,  including  improved  varieties  of 
perennials  and  alfalfa,  a  substantial  (possibly  three-fold) 


increase  in  carrying  capacity  could  be  obtained  for  most 
of  the  Pampa  region. 

An  evaluation  of  the  production  potential  for  the 
marginal  areas  is  mote  difficult.  In  recent  years,  a 
number  of  ranchers  have  established  livestock  produc- 
tion in  these  areas,  using  a  high  degree  of  advanced 
technology  for  establishing  pastures  and  producing  other 
forage  crops  for  livestock.  The  full  potential  for  these 
areas  is  something  more  than  the  production  of  these 
farms  multiplied  by  the  acreage  suitable  for  livestock 
production.  Much  of  this  acreage  is  not  currently  pro- 
ducing livestock  or,  if  so,  its  productivity  is  low. 

In  more  realistic  average  terms  for  the  entire  country, 
one  could  say  that  Argentina  has  the  natural  resources 
available  to  maintain  more  than  double  its  present  live- 
stock numbers.  With  more  application  of  known  tech- 
nology and  successful  eradication  of  animal  diseases,  a 
two-fold  increase  in  livestock  numbers  could  result  in 
more  than  a  three-fold  increase  in  production  of  live- 
stock and  meat  products. 


OUTLOOK 


The  short-term  outlook  for  Argentina's  livestock  and 
meat  industry  is  for  a  rather  modest  increase  in  output. 

For  beef  cattle,  it  is  anticipated  that  increased  pro- 
duction will  result  primarily  from  a  further  increase  in 
calving  rates.  These  rates  which  have  averaged  about 
63  percent  in  recent  years,  are  expected  to  rise  above  70 
percent  in  the  1970's.  A  further  increase  in  production 
will  occur,  undoubtedly,  from  the  practice  of  marketing 
animals  at  a  young  age  (this  practice  permits  farmers 
to  maintain  a  proportionally  larger  number  of  cows  in 
their  herds).  Also,  total  output  probably  will  be  aug- 
mented by  an  increase  in  total  cattle  numbers.  An 
average  increase  of  5  million  head,  about  10  percent, 
by  1975,  in  combination  with  other  factors,  probably 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  about  25  percent  in  beef 
production. 


The  short-term  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  is 
highly  uncertain.  The  wool  market  has  shown  appre- 
ciable weaknesses  in  1966  and  Argentine  sheep  pro- 
ducers are  severely  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  their 
country  has  few  foreign  customers  for  lamb.  Since 
most  of  their  lamb  is  consumed  domestically,  it  is 
anticipated  that  sheep  and  wool  production  will  remain 
near  current  levels  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  fact, 
heavy  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  1966  may  have 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  sheep  numbers. 

Argentina's  pork  industry  is  relatively  small.  There- 
fore, relatively  large  percentage  increases  in  production 
(output  increased  by  20  percent  in  1966)  could  result 
without  significantly  increasing  total  supplies  of  red 
meats.  Although  a  continued  expansion  is  expected,  the 
annual  increase  may  be  less  than  in  1966. 


ARGENTINE  COMPETITION  WITH  U.S.  PRODUCERS 


Since  U.S.  sanitary  regulations  prohibit  imports  of 
live  animals  and  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meats  from 
Argentina,  her  exports  of  livestock  and  meat  products 
in  general  do  not  compete  directly  with  U.S.  production. 
Argentine  exports  of  canned  corned  beef  and  other  pre- 
served meats,  primarily  precooked  beef,  do  offer  a 
measure  of  competition  for  U.S.  producers.  However, 
U.S.  total  imports  of  canned  and  precooked  beef  are 


relatively  small.  The  United  States  is  not  a  producer  of 
canned,  corned  beef  and  the  U.S.  market  for  this 
product  appears  to  be  rather  stable. 

Precooked  beef,  particularly  quick  frozen,  is  a  rela- 
tively new  export  product  for  Argentina.  Argentina's 
exports  of  precooked  beef  to  the  United  States  were 
about  28  million  pounds  in  1966.  Its  exports  of  this 
product  to  the  United  States  probably  will  exceed  40 
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Table  18. — ^ARGENTINA:  Exports  of  wool  by  country  of  destination,  annual  1961-66 


Country  of 
destination 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Million 
pounds 

United  States 65 

United  Kingdom 57 

France 32 

Italy    31 

Belgium 27 

Germany,  West 21 

Japan    24 

Poland    16 

Netherlands   8 

USSR    2 

Other  countries 23 

Total 326 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

79 

71 

52 

61 



67 

43 

32 

44 



40 

30 

21 

19 



33 

24 

15 

28 

^ 

30 

19 

12 

14 

26 

27 

14 

13 



24 

25 

15 

19 



16 

13 

13 

8 

9 

5 

9 

7 



2 

1 

5 

19 



25 

35 

29 

27 



351 


293 


217 


259 


3221 


Not  available  by  country  of  destination. 


Table  19. — ARGENTINA:  Exports  of  cattle  hides  and  calf  skins  by  country  of  destination,  annual   1961-65 


Country  of 
destination 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


USSR 

Czechoslovakia  . 

Poland 

Netherlands 

Germany,  West  . 

Italy 

Hungary    

Yugoslavia 

Spain   

Roumania 

Germany,  East  . 

Sweden  

Chile    

United  Kingdom 

Finland    

Other  countries  . 

Total   


Million 
pounds 

45 

Million 
pounds 

54 
53 
52 
47 
38 
37 
36 
36 
29 
19 
19 
17 
9 
8 
8 
28 

Million 
pounds 

81 
33 
35 
40 
36 
33 
29 
41 
31 
15 
13 
16 
9 
3 
7 
31 

Million 
pounds 

27 
25 
35 
20 
19 
26 
33 
34 
8 

18 
9 
4 
18 
1 
3 
23 

Million 
pounds 

60 

43 

23 

40 

25 

48 

13 

41 

12 

22 

13 

35 

18 

16 

32 

5 

11 

4 

2 

9 

2 

11 

22 

12 

1 

9 

1 

20 

24 

364 


490 


443 


303 


255 


million  pounds  in  1967.  However,  in  the  future  it  is 
possible  that  precooked  beef  will  tend  to  replace  Argen- 
tine exports  of  canned  beef.  Costs  of  processing  are 
less  and  the  precooked  beef  can  be  used  in  a  wider 
variety  of  meat  products,  or  products  containing  meat. 

In  past  years,  the  United  States  imported  appreciable 
quantities  of  calf  and  kip  skins  from  Argentina.  This 
trade,  however,  has  become  increasingly  less  important. 


In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  emerged  as  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  cattle  hides.  Argentina  is  the 
second  largest  exporter  and  our  major  competitor  in 
foreign  markets  for  cattle  hides. 

Argentina's  exports  of  wool  to  the  United  States  con- 
sist largely  of  the  coarse  wools  (which  are  not  produced 
in  the  United  States)  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  specialty  products.    Her  production  of  fine 
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wools  is  used  by  domestic  mills  and  as  exports  to  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Argentine  competition  with  U.S.  production  is  largely 
indirect.  Argentina  ships  large  quantities  of  beef  to 
England  and  Western  Europe  in  direct  competition  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  British  consumers  have  a 
decided  preference  for  Argentina's  high  quality  chilled 
beef  over  the  best  quality  of  frozen  beef  from  Oceania. 


European  importers  generally  will  purchase  Argentine 
manufacturing  type  beef  rather  than  lean  beef  from 
Oceania.  Therefore,  any  expansion  in  Argentine  beef 
exports  is  likely  to  result  in  larger  supplies  of  processing 
beef  in  Oceania  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Con- 
versely, a  decline  in  Argentine  supplies  can  result  in  a 
shift  in  Oceania's  exports,  such  as  occurred  in  1964  and 
1965,  from  the  United  States  to  European  markets. 
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